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Authentic Account of the Events which took Place at the 
Thuillerics on the 10th of Auguft, by an Officer of the 
Swifs Guards, who had the good Fortune to efcape from 
that horrid Maffacre. 


HE Caftle of the Thuilleries having been threatened on 
Thurfday the gth of Auguft bythe Federates of Mar- 
feilles, and thofe of the Fauxbourgs Saint-Antoine, and Saint- 
Marceau; the battalions of Swifs guards, at Ruel and Courbe- 
voye, were fent for, and thofe united with the ordinary guard 
might amount to almoft 1000 men. Great tumults had 
taken place during the day, and the Affembly had not ventured 
to decree the forfeiture of the King. About eleven at night 
we received certain intelligence, that at midnight the alarm 
bell would be rung, and that the General would be beat. We 
were, at the fame time, informed zt the Caftle, that the people 
of the Fauxbourg had come toa refolution of attacking the 
Thuilleries ; of exterminating every perfon “2 might find 
there, and particularly the Swils ; of forcing the King to refign 
the Crown, and of carrying his Majefty, together with the 
Queen and Royal Family, to Vincennes, to ve kept there as 
hoitages in cafe the enemy fhould advance to Paris. 

At half an hour after twelve the fentinels were diftributed 
as ufual. The Captainof the Swifs guard had received writ- 
ten orders the preceding evesing from M. Mandat, Com- 
mandant General, to whom they had been tranfmitted by M. 
Petion, the Mayor, to re-inforce the pofts, and to repel force by 
Vou. XX, 508. 3 F force. 
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force. Between twelve and one in the morning fome battalions 
of National Guarus arrived, and feemed well difpofed to fup- 
port the Swifs in the defence of the caftle. In confequence of 
the Commandant’s order, fevera] detachments joined the Swift, 
who were a ready at their refpectiye potts. 

At five in the morning ine battalions of the Fauxbourgs 
had arrived atthe Place du Caroufel, where they waited for 
ane tocommence their bafe project. Ata quarter paft five 

1¢ King alighted in the Cour-Royale, pafled firft before the 
sae Guards, and then before the Swils, all of whom 
fhouted Vive la Roi except one battalion, wio cried out, Vive 
la Nation; but as they found that they were not the {tronger 
party they whceled half-round to the right, and went to join 
the battalions- ef the Fauxbourgs at the Place du Caroufel. 
From the good difpofitions we had made, and the apparent 
friendly behaviour of the National Guards who were in the 
éourts, we cntertained hopes that we fhould be abJe to repulfe 
the army of the Fauxbourgs. 

At fix, M. Roederer, Procureur-Syndic of the Department, 
accompanied bya Member of the fame Adminiftrative Body, 
and M. de Boiffeuil, a sede: officer, vifited each poft. M. 
Roederer repeated to us verbally the orders before given us to 
defend the'caftle, and to repel force by force. After that period, 
troops continually thronged to the ‘Place-du-Caroufel, till it 
would contain no more, 

At tl pyaasarte s paft cight the King refolved to go to the 
National Affem bly. From ‘that moment the National Guards 
who were ffationed in the interior courts of the Palace, began 
to move off, and to abandon the Swifs: They all joined the 
batta lions of the Fauxbourgs, except a few individuals, to 
whom lt hin! ik myfelf bound to render that juftice which they 
fohighly merit. The Swifs then plainly faw that they were 
facriticed, but they did not lofe courage. 

M.d il vifited ail the interior pofts at nine, and gave 
fall back on the caftle, which he faid wen mutt 
till our laft breath. Judge then what muft be our 
tuation, fhut upin the callle, and certain that we fhould there 








paft nine the Porte Royale was broken open 


At aquarter 
without much difficulty, as there was no force within to pre- 


ventit. The lederates advanced then ina furious manner to 


the docr cf the veltibule, having before them two pieces of 
cannon, and loaded us with imprecations and abule; which 
we! coolly and without returning any anfwer. Some 
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moments after, their Chiefs gave orders to carry back the twe 
cannon to the middle of the court, where they began to fire 
againft the caftle. Our foldiers then feeing that they had no 
other refource, began in their turn to fire upon thefe madmen 
in acrofs direction. Ina quarter of an hour we drove them 
from the Cour-Rayale, and iome officers, and about 50 of our 
{ulcieis, went and feized three cannon, which were near the 
Prte-Royal, though they were expofed toa fire from the Place 
du Caroufel, and drageed them under the veftibule of the 
caftle. Another Captain and almoft the fame number of 
foldiers, took pofieflion of two other pieces of Cannon whith 
were inthe Court du Manege, and conveyed them to the door 
of the veltibule fronting the garden, ‘Thefe five pieces of 
cannon were, however, of no ufe to us, as the National Guards 
had carried away the wedges. 

Our foldiers continued their fire; but we found, with great 
grief, that our ammunition was nearly expended, Very for- 
ra uanately, M.de Ville now arrived, andas we had no more care 
tridges, he gave us orders to retreat to the National Aflembly ; 
thofe who were upon the Terrace immediately obeyed; we 
crofied the ‘Thuilleries, expofed to a heavy fire of cannon and 
mufquetry, directed againtt us from the gate of the Porte-Royal, 
the Court of the Manege, and the Caffe des Feuillans, by which 
we loft anumber of men, ‘Twenty of our officers were mor- 
tally wounded, ; 

When we arrived at the hall of the National Affembly, to 
the number of 150 foldiers, and eight or ten officers, the former 
took fhelter inthe Corps-de-garde, and the officers wifhed to 
enter the hall of the Affembly to place themfelves under the 
fafeguard of that body, untila Captain who had gone to re- 
ceive orders from the King fhould return. ‘Twoof the De- 
puties came to us, and after exprefling their regrct at not being 
able to fuffer us to enter, co ndudted us to the Burcati des In- 
fpecteurs, where we continued from elevei in the morning till 
nineat night. ‘The Captain paorreent with a written order for 
the Swifs to lay down their arms, and retire to the barracks of 
Courbevoye. We were then mee but it was impoffible 
for us to proceed to the barracks. The Deputies fupplied us 
with great coats, by means of which we were enabled to efcape 
without be cing known We then wandered about through 
Paris, fearing that we thould be arrefted like profcribed perfons 
though we were under the protection of the law, which was 
a very unfortunate fituation for men who had done nothing but 
their duty—This is a faithful account of thofe tranfactions, 
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I publifh it as fuch,andI fwear by every thing facred, that we 
did not fire firft, and that the regiment did not employ their 
arms till fome cannon fhot had been difcharged at the caftle by 
the National Guards. 





Curious Particulars in the Natural Hiftory of the Ef- 
phant. 


[From the Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, by Wm. Smellie.] 
Concluded from Page 396. 


EFORE the invention of gunpowder, elephants were 
employed in war by the African and Afiatic nations.— 
* From time immemorial,” fays Schouten, * the Kings of 
Ceylon, of Pegu, and of Aracan, have ufed elephants in war. 
Naked fabres were tied to their trunks, and on their backs were 
fixed fmall wooden caftles, which contained five or fix men 
armed with javelins, and other weapons*,”” The Greeks and 
Romans, however, foon became acquainted with the nature of 
thefe monftrous warriors. ‘They opened their ranks to let the 
animals pafs, and direéted all their weapons, not againft the ele- 
phants but their conductors. 

Since fire has now become the element of war, and the 
chief inftrument of deftruction, elephants, who are terrified 
both at the flame and the noife, would be more dangerous than 
ufeful in our modern battles, The Indian Kings, however, 
ftill arm elephants in their wars. In Cochin, and other parts of 
Malabar, all the warriors who fight not on foot are mounted on 
elephants +. ‘The fame practice obtains in ‘Tonquin, Siam, 
and Pegu. In thefe countries, the Kings and nobles at public 
feftivals are always preceded and followed by numerous trains 
of elephants, pompoufly adorned with pieces of fhining metal, 
and clothed with rich garments. “Their tufks are ornamented 
witb rings of gold and filver ; their ears and cheeks are painted 
with various colours ; they are crowned with garlands; anda 
number of finall bells are fixed to different parts of their bo- 
dies, They delight in gaudy attire; for they are chearful and 
careffing in proportion to the number and {fplendour of their 
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* Voyage de Schouten, page 32. 
t Thevenot, tom. 3, page 261. 
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The Afiatics, who were very anciently civilized, perceiving 
the fagacity and docility of the elephant, educated him ina 
fyftematic manner, and modified his difpofitions according to 
their own manners, and the ufeful labours in which his ftrength 
and dexterity could be employed. 

A domeftic elephant performs more labour than could be ac- 
complifhed by fix horfes; but he requires much care anda 
great deal of food. He is fubject to be over-heated, and muft 
be led to the water twice or thrice a day. He eafily learns to 
bathe himfelf. With his trunk he fucks up large quantities of 
water, carries it to his mouth, drinks part of it, and, by ele- 
vating his trunk, makes the remainder run over every part of 
his body. ‘To give fome idea of the labour he performs, and 
the docility of his difpofition, it is worthy of remark, that, in 
India, all the bales, facks, and tuns, tranfported from one place 
to another, are carried by elephants, They carry burdens on 
their bodies, their necks, their tufks, and even in their mouths, 
by giving them the end of a rope, which they hold faft with 
their teeth. Uniting fagacity with ftrength, they never break 
er injure any thing committed to their charge. From the mar= 
gins of the rivers, they put weighty bundles into boats without 
wetting them, lay them down gently, and arrange them where 
they ought to be placed. When the goods are difpofed as their 
matters dire&t, they examine with their tranks whether the ar- 
ticles are properly ftowed ; and, if a cafk or tun rolls, they go 
fpontancoufly in queft of ftones to prop and render it firm. 

In the elephant, the fenfe of {melling is acute, and he is paf- 
fionately fond of odoriferaus flowers, which he colleéts one by 
one, forms them intoa nofegay, and, after gratifying his nofe, 
conveys them to his mouth. 

In India, the domeftic elephants, to whom the ufe of water 
is as neceflary as that of air, are allowed every poflible conve- 
niency for bathing themfelves. The animal goes intoa river 
till the water reaches his belly. He then lies downon 0 :e fide, 
fills his trunk feveral times, and dexteroufly throws the water on 
fuch parts as happen to be uncovered. The matter, after 
cleaning and currying one iide, defires the animal co turn to 
the other, which com:nand he obeys with the great-ft alacrity 5 
and, when both fides have been properly cleaned, he comes out 
of the river, and ‘tands tome time on the bank to dry hi:nielf.— 
The elephant, though bis mafs be enormous, is an excellent 
fwimmer ; and, of courfe, ne is of great ufe in the patiage of 
rivers) When employed on occafions of this kind, he is often 
Joaded with two pieces of cannon which admit three or four 
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pound balls, befide great quantities of baggage and feveral men 


fixed to his ears and his tail, When thus heavily loaded, he- 


fpontaneoufly enters the river and {wims over with his trunk 
elevated in the air for the benefit of refpiration. He is fond of 
vine and ardent fpirits. By fhowing himva veflel with any of 
thefe liquors, and promifing him it as the reward of his labours, 
he is induced to exert the greateft efforts, and to perform the 
moft painful tafks. The clephant, as we are informed by M. 
de Bully, quoted by the Count de Buffon, is employed in drag- 
ging artillery over mountains, and, on thefe occafions, his faga- 
city and docility are confpicuous. Horfes or oxen, when 
yoked to a cannon, make all their exertions to pull it upa 
declivity. But the elephant pufhes the breech forward with 
his froat, and, at each effort, fupports the carriage with his 
knee, which he places again{t the wheel. He feems to under- 
fland what his cornack, or condudtor, faystohim. Whenhis 
conductor wants him to perform any painful labour, he explains 
the nature of the operation, and gives the reafons which fhould 
induce himtoobey. If the elephant thows a reluctance to the 
tafk, the cornack promifes to give him wine, arrack, or any. 
other article that he is fond of, and then the animal exerts his 
utmofl efforts. But to break any promife made to him is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Many cornacks have fallen victims to 
indifcretions of this kind. “ At Dehan,” fays M. de Bully, 
“ an elephant, from revenge, killed his cornack. ‘Ihe man’s 
wife, who beheld the dreadful fcene, took her two children, 
and threw them at the fect of the enraged animal, faying, fince 
you have flain my hufband, take my life alfo, as well as that of 
my children, ‘The clephant inftantly ftopped, relented, and, 
as if itung with remorfe, took the eldeit boy in its trunk, 
daced him on its neck, adopted him for its cornack, and would 
never allow any other perfon to mount it.” 
From the members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, we 
earn fome curious facis withrregard to the manners of the Ver- 
iailles elephant. ‘This elephant, they remark, feemed to know 
when it was mocked, and remembered the affront tll it had an 
opportunity of revenge. A man deccived it, by pretending to 
throw fome food into its mouth. ‘The animal gave him fucha 
blow with itstrunk as knocked him down, and broke two of 
his ribs. A painter wanted to draw the animal in an unufual 
aititude, with its trunk clevated, and its mouth open. “The 





paiuter’s fervant, to make it remain in this pofition, threw fruits 
mtoits mouth, but generally made only a feint of throwing 
tiem. “Lhis conduct ensaged the elephant; and, as if it knew 
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that the painter was the caufe of this teazing impertinence, in- 
ftead of attacking the fervant, it eyed the mafter, and fquirted 
at him from its trunk fuch a quantity of water as fpoiled’the 
paper on whichhe was drawing. © This elephant commonly 
made lefs ufe of its ftrength than its addrefs. It loofed, with 
greateafe and coolnefs, the buckle of a large double leathern 
itrap, with which its leg was fixed ; and, as the fervants had 
wrapped the buckle round witha {mall cord, and tied many 
knots upon it, the ¢reature, with much deliberation; loofed the 
whole, without breaking ore the ftrap or the cord. 
Itis remarked by le ‘P. Vincent Marie, that the elephartt, 
when in a domettic fta ite, is highly efteemed for his gentlenel, 
docility, and friendfhip to his governor. When deftined te 
the immediate fervice of princes, he is fenfible of his good for+ 
tune, and maintains a gravity of demeanour corfefponiing te 
the dignity of his fituation. But if, on the contrary iof& 
honourable labours.are afligned to hi im, he grows melanc “holy'y 
frets, and evidently difcovers that he ts huinbled and d leprefled 
Heis fond of children, carefles them, and appears to diicera 
the innocence of their manners. “The Dutch voyagers relate*, 
that, by giving elephants what is agreeable to them, they are 
foon rendered pesfectly tame and‘tubmiffive. ‘They are fo 
fagacious, that they may be faid to be deftitute of the uie of 
Janguageonly. ‘They are proud and ambitious ; and they are 
fo grateful for good ulage, that, as a mark of relpect, they bow 
their heads in pafling a houle where they have been hofpitably 
received, ‘They allow themfelves to be led and co mmanded 
by a child; but they loved to be praifed and carefled. When 
awild elephant is taken, the hunters tie his feet, and onc of 
them accofts and falutes him, makes apologies for binding him, 
protefts that no injury is intended, tells him, that, in his former 
condition, he frequently wanted food, but that, henceforward, 
he fhall be well treated, and that every promife (hall be per- 
formed tohim. ‘This foothing harangue is no fooner foithed 
than the elephant placidly follows the hunter}. From this 
fact, however, we muft not conclude that the clephant undcre 
Sonne language, but that, jike the dog, he hasa itrong dil- 
cerning faculty. He diftinguifhes efteem fram contem ph 
fricndihip from hatred, and many other emotions which a 
exprelled by human geftures and features. Lor this reafon, 
the elephant is more ealily tamed by muiidneis than by blows. 
“ T have 








* Voyage de la Compagnie des Indes de Hollande, tom. 1. p. 413. 
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« T have frequently remarked, fays Edward Terry], “ that 
the elephant performs many actions which feem to proceed 
more from reafonthan from inftinct, He does every thing 
that his mafter commands. If he wants to terrify any perfon 
he runs upon him with every appearance of fury, and, when 
he comes near, ftops fhort, without doing the perfon the {malleft 
injury. When the mafter choofes to affront any man, he tells 
she elephant, who immediately collects water and mud with his 
trunk, and fquirts it upon the objeé pointed outto him. The 
Mogul keeps fome elephants who ferve as executioners to 
criminals condemned to death, When the conductor orders 
ene of thefe animals to difpatch the poor criminals quickly, he 
tears them to pieces ina moment with his feet: But, if defired 
to torment them flowly, he breaks their bones one after another, 
and makes them fuffer a punifhment as crucl as that of the 
wheel.” 


|| Terry’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, p. 15. 





THOUGHTS on GOVERNMENT. 
By the Rev. Dr. PARKER. 


S to government the truth feems to be this: That 
God intended government among men, from the cire 
cumftances in which he hath created men. He hath made them 
mutually dependant upon each other, and confequently focial, 
fubordinate beings. But then he leaves to the determinations 
of the different bodies and complexions of men, as fecondary 
agents under him, the chvice and appointment of the different 
forms in which they will be governed. Yet he expects fub- 
miffion to all, when they are appointed; otherwife there would 
be nothing elfe but a perpetual round of variations and tevo- 
lutions, of difcord, war, and tumult, in fociety, according to 
the different fancies, and interefts, and ambitious {chemes, ‘of 
each individual. a 
As to the refpective excellencies of each form, thefehave 
long been matter of difpute among men of a political turn ; 
- and the juft preference of either may probably continue fo, 
among difputatious men, as long as fome infirmities or defects 
fhall attend the execution even of the beft ordinances among 
mankind; that is, as long as men fhall continue to be what they 
are, frail, imperfect creatures. ‘However, thus much we may 
plainly perceive, that God wills fubmufiion to fome form, be- 
caule 
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caufe he wills fociety, having created mutual dependencies, and 
having made mutual fubordinate cammunications neceflary to 
the fupport of the individual. Thus far fubmiffion, even for 
confcience fake, appears a duty upon natural principles of 
obedience to. the will of our Creator, manifefted in the rela- 
tions of natural things. Infirmities may and will adhere to 
adminiftrations of government; as well as to every other dif- 
charge of duty amidft imperfect beings. For we mutt re- 
member, that earthly governors are men, and not angels. 
Scripture, indeed, in refpect to the dignity of their office, and 
its fimilarity to the divine fuperintendence, hath ftyled them 
gods; yet the very beft, in the recards of hiftory, haveal- 
ways had imperfections enough, even in their higheft improve- 
ments, to convince us that they were ftill men. Confequently 
not every defect of prudence, according to our meafures of 
judgment in the fovereign, nothing but the higheft violations of 
public juftice, and fubvertion of public right, and of the very 
end of government, can diflolve the duty of allegiance in the 
fubject. 

‘The happinefs and fuperior excellence of our own form of 
legiflature, and the great reafon we have to rejoice init, is 
fufficiently difcernible in this one inftance; it is that very form 
of government which {peculative writers of the greatett emi- 
nence, both ancient and modera, have pointed out as the moit 
perfect, though unable to introduce it into their refpective 
ftates. A monarchy duly limited has been looked upon as the 
brighteft pattern of perfection in government ; but that a pat- 
tera infpeculation rather than reducible into fact ; alight to be 
viewed and admired at a diftance; the friendly warmth of 
whofe benign rays could not be felt within their own hemifphere ; 
a plan calculated for fpeedy execution, upon any fudden emer- 
gency, and for wifilom of council, where time for deliberation 
isadmitted; wherein the King has authority to declare war, 
and command immediate action, upon any hafty approach of 
his enemies, or to accelerate his enterprizes fecretly, for any 
important advantage to the ftate ; but then the nerves of war, 
the fupply of public contributions for its continuance, are fub- 
jected to the prudence of public confideration, Thus are we 


. conitituted to enjoy one of the principal privileges of monarchy, 


the celerity and fecrecy of its operations, without the danger of 
that which is one of its greateft miferies, a fubjection to arbi- 
trary will and difpofal. 

It is in psace, likewife, the peculiar happinefs of our con- 
ftitution, that the experience of tae whole nation is, as it were 
Vou. XX. 508. 3G anaually 
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annually fummoned, and compaéted into one body ; that dif- 
creet and able reprefentatives of the people are called together 
to confult the welfare of the whole community. Thus, if the 
remark of the wife man be true, that in the multitude of 
counfellors there is fafety, we muft conclude, that our own re- 
public, guided by difcretion is built upon a rock of ages. 
How far the hath profpered in fact, through many generations, 
may be feen in that high feat of charaGter which fhe hath long 
pofiefled. amidft her neighbours, Our conftitution, in fhort, 
enjoys the mixed emoluments felected out of every form, with- 
out the feparate difadvantages attending each diftridt. Our 
Kings limited in power, reaches forth to us the privileges of 
monarchy without tyranny. Our Peers poflefs the rank of 
ariftocratic governors, without the feuds and inteftine flaughters 
arifing from the jealouly of nobles unreftrained by any fuperior 
hand 5..0ur reprefentatives of the Commons are a branch of 
democratic power, without the confufion, diflipation, and mad- 
ne(s,-of an unreitrained common multitude. 





An Account of the Source, and Obfervations on the Name, 
of the Thames. 


[From Mr. Ireland’s Picturefque Views on that River. ] 


“THE fource of the Thames, this firft of Britith rivers, is 

derived from acopious fpring, called Thames Head, 
near the village of ‘Tariton, about two miles fouth-weft of 
Cireacefter, and is contiguous to the fofleway leading to 
Somerfetthire, 

Some writers have afferted, that the fource of this river is in 
the neighbourhood of Cobberly, in Gloucefterfhire, at a place 
called Seven-wells Head 5 but as. the former opinion is moft 
prevalent, I fhall date the prefent enquiry from thence. 

The. name alfo of this river has long been matter of con- 
troverfy, even among the learned; on whom we ought to rely ; 
it therefore becomes .neceflary previoufly to inveltigate the 
various opinions and authorities that have been advanced on the 
fubject,... The: vulgar appeilation it bears above Oxford is 
Thame-Ifs, evidentiy formed from :a combination of the words 
‘Thame and Lis; the fuppofed conflux of »which gave rife to a 
poem of forme eminence, called “ The Marriageof ‘Thame 
and liis.”” How this river.obtained the latter name; or at what 
period, 1 cannot learn; Stow feems to concur ia this poetical 
fiction, 
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frétion, and deems every one ignorant who gives the river any: 
other appellation than than of Ifis; but to fhew that no great 
reliance is to be placed on his opinion, I will ufe his own words, 
whichare fo flatly contradictory to themfelves as to invalidate 
his authority: He fays,in the fifth chapter of his Survey of 
London, that the Thamcs beginneth a littleabove a village 
called Winchcomb in Oxfordfhire, and {till increafing, pafleth 
firft by the Univerfity of Oxford, &c. to London;’’ and inthe 

next chapter, that the Ifis “ goeth unto Thame in Oxford- 

fhire,” (which is more than fifteen miles below Oxford) 

“ where joining with a river of the fame denomination, it 

lofeth the name of Ifis or Oufe, and from thence is called 

Thamefis all along as it pafleth.” As Mafter Stow, therefore, 

does not fecm tounderftand himfelf, I muft, to clear up this 

difputed point, refer to Camden, on whofe authority Lam in- 

clined to rely. He fays, “ it plainly appears, that the river 

was always called Thames, or Tems, before it came near the 

(town of) Thame;” and thatin feveral ancient “ charters, 

granted to the abbey of Malmefbury, as well as that of 
Enefham ;. and from the old deeds relating to Cricklade,’’ it is 

never confidered under any other name, than that of Thames. 

To prove this aflertion, he inftances, that “ in an ancient 

charter granted to Abbot Adelm, there is mention made of cer- 

tain lands upon the eaft part of the river——cujus vocabulum 

Themis, juxta vadum qui appellatur Summerford; and this ford 

isin Wilthhire.”” He likewite fays, it uo where occurs under 

the name of Ifis. 

All hiftorians, who mention the incurfions of Ethelweld 
into Wiltthire, A. D. 905, or of Canute, in 1016, concur 
likewife in the fame opinion, by declaring, ‘¢ that they pafled 
overthe Thames at Cricklade.” There is ftill further reafon 
for confiding in thefe authorities, as it is not probable, that the 
Thames Head, an appellation by which the fource has ufually 
been diftinguifhed, fhould give birth to a river of the name of 
Ifis, which river, after having run balf its courfe, fhould re- 
afflume the name of Thames, the appellation of its parent 
{pring. 

As to the origin of its name, it may poffibly be derived from 
the Saxon ‘Temefe, or from the Britifh word Tavuys, which 
implies a gentle ftream, and from which many rivers in this 
ifland derive their appellation; as Tame in Stattordthire, Tame 
in Herefordfhire, ‘Tamar in Cornwall, &c. 

Having thus briefly, and from the bett authority adducible, 
endeavoured to eftablith the name of the river which isthe 
s& 2 prefent 
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prefent fubject of difcuffion, I flatter myfelf, I thall avoid the 
imputation of biending the hiftory of tworivers, where I mean 
only to treat of one—the Thames. 

The great fupply of water, that {wells the early courfe of 
this river, the Thames Head, is occafioned by the firft heavy 
fall of {now and rain inthe winter feafon, from different parts 
of the wolds or hills in Gloucefterfhire ; which, pouring into 
the vallies beneath, unites with the fprings in Kemble Vale, 
contiguous to the Thames Head. 

The village of Kemble, from which this vale takes its name, 
is finely fituated on aneminence, and commands a rich extent 
of fcenery, happily diverfified by the ealy winding of the 
itream, which terminates ina faint view of the Oxfordfhire 
hilis. 

About a mile below the fource of the river is the firft mill 
conftructed for grinding corn, which is Kemble mill; near 
which the: ftream receives confiderable acceflion from feveral 
{prings .iflumg out of the eaftern fide of the wold, as well as 
others that flow from Afh coppice, and the vicinity of Somer- 
ford ; at which placethe river may properly be faidtoform a 
conitant current; which though not more than nine feet wide 
in the fammer months, yet in the winter feafon becomes fuch a 
torrent as to overflow the neighbouring meadows for many 
miles around ; 


«© When the calm rivef, rais’d with fudden rains, 
“ Or fnows diflolv’d, o’erflows th’ adjoining plains,” 


In the fummer months, the Thames Head is fo perfeétly dry, 
as to appear no other thana large‘dell, interfperfed with itones 
and weeds. 

From Somerford the ftream gently winds its courfe to the 
village of Afhton Keynes, and thence to the town of Crick- 
lade, whére, being united With the river Churn from Cirencef- 
ter, and the other ftreams from Malmefbury, Barnefly, and the 
eaftern fide of Wilthhire, they form unitedly a river fufficient 
tor the navigation of ‘boats of about feven tons burden, 


—— ee 





An ANECDOTE. 


ORD HARDWICKE was, perhaps, the greateft Ma- 
giftrate this country ever poflefled. He had great pati- 
ence in hearing, and great readine(ls in deciding caufes. The 
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fuitors departed from his Court fatisfieds ‘They who were un- 
fuccefsful were at leaft foon difmifled, and were ever fent away 
full-fraught with arguments againit themfelves, He was po- 
lite to the bar, and was a man of a meft deeorous characéter,— 
His voice was manly and fonorous, his eloquence grave and 
dignified, and his manners very gracious and pleafing, Amidft 
his various bufinefs he {till found time for mifcellaneous read- 
ing; and when Bower’s “ Lives of the Popes” came out, 
he had read that book through many days before any fellow of 
a college in Cambridge had looked intoit. His love of reading 
and of literature he found of great ule to him; for when he 
and the Duke of Newcajftle quitted Adminiftration, he took 
up “ Thuanus’s Hiftory of his own Times ;” whilft the 
poor Duke, who was no fcholar, got a pointer broke for him, 


and ufed to go a fhooting for his amufement. 
; ' 





A General Statement of the whole Tfland of Jamaica, 


Ces Other | Num-| Produce} Number 
Counties. Eftate Settle-| ber of | Hhds. of of 
7) ments.| Slaves} Sugar. | Cattle. 





Middlefex} 323 | 917 |87100] 31500 | 75000 
Surrey 350 | 540 |75600] 34900 | 80000 
Cornwall | 388 | 561 | g0000} 39000 | 69500 




















Total - | 1061 | 2018 1252700] 10540 | 224500 


Tt fhould be here obferved, that where two hogtheads of 
fugar are made, there is, at leaft, one puncheon of rum ; but 
the proportion has been of late years more cohfiderable; the 
quantity of the latter will therefore be 52,700 puncheons.— 
‘I'wenty parifhes, 36 towns and villages, 48 churches and 
chapels, and about 23,000 white inhabitants. 

Note—The duty upon fugar is 12s. per cwt. and 4l. per 
cent. on the amount of that duty. 

The duty on rum is 4s. per gallon. 

The average weight of a hogfhead of fugar, at the King’s 
Beam, is about 12 cwt., 

A puncheon of rum, at ditto, contains from 90 tv 190 gal- 
lons. 

; Valuation 
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Valuation of Negroes and Eftates in the Britifh Iflands. 
450,000 Negroes, at 50]. per head, - £-2.2)500,000 
The land that is cultivated by their labour, with 


the buildings, &c. may be reafonably doubled, 45,000,000 
Watte lands, towns, and houfes, - - 2500,Q00 


70,000,000 


The Common Valuation of an Eftate, Cane Lands. 


£. Sterling. 

The canes upon it valued feparately at - 22 per acre 
Plants . . - 22 do. 
Cane lands inratoons and young plants = = 15 do. 
Pafture lands . - - 8 do. 
Wood linds . - . 4 do. 
Provifions - - - 14 do 
Negroes . . - 57 do. 
Mules . - . - 22 do, 
Steers - - - 10 do, 
Breeding cattle, &c. - - - § do. 
Works, Water Carts, &c. from 794.10,000. 


If a planter would with to leafe his eftate for a number of 
years, his income would be large if he could get only rod. fterl- 
ing a day for his negroes (the lofs made good), without rc 
quiring any thing for his land or works. 

An eftate that cuts 60 acres of plant canes, for fugar, with 
the fame proportion of firft and fecond ratoons, ought to make, 
with tolerable feafons, about 150 hogfheads, upon an average, 
and from 80 to go puncheons of rum. The ftores from Eng- 
land for fuch a property, ought not to exceed 200]. nor pro- 
vilions from Ireland, rool. and of herrings I would recommend 
30 barrels for every hundred negroes, and this would be not 
only an ample but a generous fupply. 

Comparing the valuation of negroes and eftates in the Bri- 
tifh iflands, with the general ftate of thofe in Jamaica, it ap- 
pears Jamaica produces more than one half of the whole ; if fo, 
the total produce of fugar will be about 220,000 hogfheads ; 
the amount of 220,000 hogfheads in England cannot be rated 
at lefs than 201. per hogfhead ; total is 4,400,000 fterling, an- 
nually brought into this kingdom, And if you reckon the 
neceflary exports from England and Ireland, to compare only 
the works for that produce, by the caiculation of that for 
150 hogfheads 
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150 hogfheads produce, it will amount to nearly 300,000l. 
from England, 15,000 barrels of herrings, and from Ireland 


150,000l. 


And the duty arifing to this country only 


from the 


fugar imported, I believe exceeds 300,000). and to this there 
cannot be lefs than 100,000 puncheons of rum made in the 
iflland: from which duty, confiderable and other profits muft 


arife to this country. 


The tonnage neceflary to im 


port only 


the fugar, 220,000 hogfheads, muft be upwards of 120,000 ton 
of fhipping, not lefs than perhaps, from 2 to 300 fhips. 





TRANSLATION of GRAY’s ELEGY. 


By Mr. Perceval. 
Continued from Page 209. 
¥: 9AURORE diftillant les parfums du matin, 


L’harmonieux babil de la douce birondelle. 
L’ aigre clairon du coq, le cor fonnant au loin, 
Ne pourront les tirer de leur couche éternelle. 


L’ atre pitille envain; tout eft glacé pour eux. 
A jon travail ardente en vain la ménagére, 

Feint croire que fes fils bientit d’un pas joyeux, 
Vont venir annoncer et embraffer leur pere. 

Que de riches moiffons tomberent fous leur faux, 
Sous leurs active mains, que de fillons [’ouvrirent # 


Quelle joie en menant la charrue aux travaux ! 
Que fouvent de leurs coups les foréts retentirent # 


Que de ambition les deffeins orgueilleux, 


‘e moquent leurs travaux, leurs humbles deftinées £ 


Que la vaine grandeur de fon ail dedaigneux 
Ne Jouille les recits de leurs fimples années. 


Sherborne Grammar School. 


(To be continued.) 





CLAUDIUS ; or the DISAPPOINTED SCHOLAR : 


I 


A 1 .\4.. tic 
Addreffed to the Vctaries of Wit and Learning. 


lea 


T has frequently been obferved by the petulance of wit, and 
the peevilhnels of unfuccelstul lovers, that genius and 


ming 
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learning are finall recommendations to the favour of the fair, 
and that the fex, fo far from holding in due eftimation the fupe- 
rior endowments of the mind, are always ready to prefer the 
flimfy tribe of fycophants and coxcombs, to thofe whofe labours 
have tended to advance the happinefs of fociety, or whofe 
talents have given {plendour to their age and country. & If 
you mean,” fay they, * toconciliate the favour of thefe chil- 
dren of affeCtation and frivolity, you muft renounce at once the 
deportment and dignity of a rational being, confult the fan- 
taitic whims, flatter with incefiant praife their filly vanity, and 
devote your whole attention to the moft unmanly and degrading 
trifles : in fhort, you muft affume the pliancy of a fpanicl, and 
the pert vivacity of an ape.” 

But this heinous charge, however generally admitted, and 
however apparently fupported by the frequent difappointments, 
in their tender attachments, of literati and men of genius, I am 
inclined to confider as deftitute of folid and rational founda- 
tion: nay I will venture to affert, that when facts are properly 
examined, we fhall find that the want of fuccefs, in this par- 
ticular, of which men of letters fo frequently complain, is 
chiefly attributable :to their own folly (to give it no harfher 
name) and is, in many inftances rather a proof of the good 
fenfe than of the weaknefs of the fex fo unjuftly fatirized. 

That mere coxcombs are fometimes carefled is undoubtedly 
true; and fo are lap dogs, and monkics ; but what is'the pro- 
portion, or the detcription of females, who would be much 
more inclined to embrace the firft than the latter in the cha- 
rater of hufbands ? The queftion is eafily anfwered. There 
are undoubtedly fribbles and idiots of either fex ; andit is fit 
they fhould keep each other in countenance. But if we con- 
fult the conduct and fentiments of females, whofe underftand- 
ings are not greatly below the common ftandard, we fhall find 
them almott univerially prepoffefied in favour of thofe who have 
diftinguilhed themfelves by their fpirit, their writings, or their 
ingenuity: andif they who are fortunate enough to procure 
favour by their reputation, forfeit it afterward by their conduct, 
it cannot be difficult to aflign the centure to its proper caufe. 

The annals of gallanty, could they fairly be prefented to our 
view, would convince us that men are generally fuccefsful in 
proportion to the extent of their capacities; and if we are 
obliged to make a mortifying exception with refpect to men of 
fuperlative talents, fhail we not alfo be compelled to affign a 
caule for this exception, itill more degrading to literary pride; 
and to confels, that, if even fribbles and coxcombs fometimes 
fucceed, 
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fucceed, while poets and fcholars are rejeéted, there is but too 
much reafon to fufpect that the latter are fometimes lefs calcu- 
lated to make a rational being happy; fince innumerable facts 
will fupport the affertion, that they are frequently more fullen, 
more tyrannical, and unfocial ; more devoted to felfith pride, 
and even lefs communicative and entertaining (within the cir- 
cle of their own families) than even their moft illiterate rivals. 
And whatdegree of happinefs can fuperior talents confer, if 
the foothing graces of a fociable, affable, accommodating dif- 
pofition are = entirely wanting ! ; 

« [ underftand you,” cries the furly ftudent. © It is not for 
the fuperiority of our capacities ; it is not for-our talents or 
acquirements that we are to expect regard ; itis by facrificing 
thefe endowments at the fhrine of their vanity. he caufe of 
our failure is fufficient evident : we cannot fabmit to thofe little 
idle, fribbling, and fervile attentions, with which other men 
conciliate their favour by degrading themfelves:”” 

Nor is it neceflary. Civilit ty, common refpe&, and the mere 
converfational attention of initructing them with tendernefs, 
good humour, and fome little vivacity, will be more gratifying 
to the female mind, than all the flattering s fervility of fools, or 
the light impertinence of fops: and the man of learning or of 
genius who cannot condefcend thus far, has no right to com- 
plain, if the efleem of his talents is not able to fubdue the dif- 
guft which his manners muft infpire: nor is the fair one to be 
cenfured for the rejeCtion of a man, who is too proud of his 
talents to treat her with tendernefs and efteem, or whofe fcho- 
laftic roughnefs renders him neglectful of all the focial foft- 
nefs, which gives to life its fweeteft charms, and without which 
conjugal happinefs, or even the plea fures of friendfhip, muft be 
fought in. vain. Learning and genius, like beauty and femi- 
nine vivacity, are to be confidered bit as the ornaments of life, 
the effentials of which are good temper and’ Virtue; and 
wherever thefe latter, or cither of them, are wanting, no talents, 
however brilliant, can give their poffeflor any genuine title to 
love, or even to efteem. 

Claudius was a youth of aftonifhing talents, of remarkably 
premature judgment, and of attainments far furpaffing the ex- 
pectations of his years. In the profecution of his ftudies, and 
the elucidation of the fciences, he began to difplay the inde- 
pendent ‘vigour and copious elegance of his mind, before the 
generality of boys difcover any will or opinions of their own 
in the choice of their paftimes and purfuits of hilarity ; and at 
a period when it would have been boatted by the parents of 
Vor. XX, 508. 3 H other 
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other children, if they had caft dumps and leaden horfes in 
moulds of their’own cutting, he had furprifed his friends with 
an animated hiftorical painting, and diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
moft refpectable periodical publications by claffical eflays, both 
in profe and verfe. 

Such were the qualifications, for which Claudius was known 
and admired among his feniors, his family connexions, and a 
tolerably extenfive circle to whom only his genius and his fame 
were familiar: but among his playmates, (if fo we may call 
thofe {chool-fellows, with whom he never aflociated but to dic- 
tate or difpute) he was more diftinguifhed by an obftinate ad- 
herence ‘to his own opinion, and the petulant jealoufy, with 
which he enforced obedience to his ufurped fuperiority. The 
juvenile period of human life is, however, in general, pretty 
ftrongly marked by an attachment to the equalizing rights of 
man, and boys are as unwilling to fubmit to the ariftocracy of 
merit, as men of fenfe are to any other kind of ariftocracy.— 
‘This difpofition, therefore, of Claudius, deftroyed all the hap- 
pinefs which he confidered as the divine right of his fuperior 
underftanding ; and he was obliged at laft, before he had com- 
pleted his intended courfe of ftudy, to defert the public femi- 
nary, in which a general perfecution was inftituted againft his 
envied talents, 

As the years of Claudius increafed, his capacity and his dif- 
pofition gathered equal ftrength ; and as the prefs, and the pen- 
cil, equally contributed to diffufe his fame, all whom approxi- 
mation of years, connexion, or fituation, drew within his vor- 
tex, alternately prefled forward to his friendthip; but from the 
attachinént to which they were attracted by his talents, they 
were equally repulfed by his difpofition; fo that, though all who 
but fligotly knew him coveted his acquaintance, fcarcely an in- 
dividual with whom he became familiar, regarded him with a 
tender or.permanent affection, ‘This he did not fail to attri- 
bute to the inconftancy, the folly, or even the ingratitude of 
mankind: ‘for, eager to purchafe the friendfhip he could not 
conciliate, he was always lavifhing favours upon every ane with 
whom he had the flighteft acquaintance; though he often, by 
his ungracious manner, only difguited where he meant to 
oblige. ' 

Thefe angry criminations ‘did pot fail to decpen the natural 
gloom, and increafe the afperity of his diipottign; and the 
mciancholy elect was {till fartaer, jacightened by. the anceftral 
pride of parental authority : his fathez, who traced iis deicent 
trom a long litle of military officers, compelling hia, in direct 
vioiation 
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violation of his tafte and genius, to accept a commiffion in the 
army. 

Not long after his entrance into this honourable profeffion, 
(for fo the concurring prejudices of all mankind have ever con- 
fidered it) he became acquainted with a brother officer, with 
whom he fympathized in hatred to his profeffion, and indig- 
nation of the parental tyranny which forced them to its adop- 
tion. This officer, whom we fhall diftinguith by the, name. of 
Captain Woodford, and who was himfelf a man of great lite- 
rary ability, and an enthufiaftic admirer of allin whom he dif- 
covered the leaft traits of early genius, had frequently feen and 
admired the productions of our hero, which for juftnefs of 
fentiments, richnefs of fancy, and energy of expreffion, not 
only reflected the higheft honour on a youth of nineteen, but 
would have been owned with confcious pride, by writers of 
eminence and reputation. He was therefore delighted with 
the opportunity of an acquaintance he fo long had coveted, and 
he cultivated it, accordingly, with a zeal that blinded him to 
every defect in the manners and difpofitions of his recent 
friend, and the orders of his fovereign, which fhertly removed 
young Claudius, with his corps, to diftant fervice, prevented 
his eyes from being opened to the delufion; while the inter-. 
courfe of epiftolary correfpondence, fo calculated (without the 
aid of voluntary hypocrify) to exalt the moft amiable, and 
conceal the exceptionable traits of incongruous character, ri- 
pened the growing partiality into the warmeft and molt fincere 
attachment. 

As Woodford had a fifter whom he loved with exceffive 
fondnefs, and with whom he lived in habits of the utmoft con- 
fidence, he would frequently read to her the epiftles of his in- 
genuous friend, in the confidence that whatever delighted him- 
telf, would effentially contribute to her fatisfa€tion, 

The tender Evelina liftened with growing fatisfaction toa 
correfpondence which expreffed, in the fervent language of 
fincerity, an inviolable attachment to her darling brother, and 
which painted, in the foftened reflections of fentiment, the fa- 
vourable features of Claudius’s mind, but left in impervious 
darknefs thofe unhappy defects of temper, which the meditations 
of the clofeft can prefent fo few occafions to call forth ; nor 
could the brother at all times avoid, in the playfulnefs of focial 
vivacity, expreffing his hopes under the mafk of bantering ri- 
dicule, and archly recounting the legends of tradition and ro- 
mance, of knights and ladies fighing for a celebrated name, 
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er languithing with the air-blown love of rumoured but un« 
proved exccllence. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Anfwer, by 8. Hill, near Dawlifh, to WY. Upjohn’s DQueftion, in- 
Yrery oy ) roped </ © J * ’ 
ferted Fuly 9. 


IVEN Xxxxxxyyyy—xxXxxxx = 29356.629744 =axx + 

20yy = 503.61 =}, to find che value of x and y, by which, 
after a proper algcbraical procefs, x is found =1. 9 andy=5. 
which are the numbers required, 

*t* We have received the like anfwer from Curiofus, of 
Bath ; W. Stephens, late of St. Hillary; W. Davis, of Ken- 
wya; J- Collins, of Uffculm; Fidelio, of Bath ; and Collan 
Skewes, of Gwennap, 





Anfwer, by R. Craze, of Chard Academy, to Fuba’s Rebusy ins 
Jerted Auguf? 13. 


\ E’LL banith far Juba away, 
And then along with GOVE we'll. ftray. 


*,* We have received the like anfwer from D.: G. of 
Chard; T. ‘T. $..M. Barrett, W.S. Thomas Whicker, and 
H, Crofs, of Exeter; T. Giles, of Bridgewater; W. H. of 
Dean Prior; J. Chivers, St. Auftcli; R. Salter, of Bodmin ; 
J. Saher, of Payhembury; Fidelio, of Bath ; and A, inn, of 
Exmouth, 





Anfwer, by Ey .C. Wade, of. Chard Academy, ta T. Brockedon’s 


Coarade, inferted duguft 20. 


SHFORD ‘is a town in Kent, 


j And is what your charade meant. 


41+ We have received the‘like anfwer from D. G. ot 
Chard; T. Giles, Bridgewater’; J. Tucker, Penryn; W.H, 
Dean Prior; H. T. of Toenes; WW. Smith, and ‘IT. E. of 
Grampound; W. S. H. Crofs; and '‘T. T. §. of Exeter; 
J. Chivers, St. Auftcll; S. Hill, of Dawlithh; T. Walker, of 
Hemyock; R. Salter, Bodmin; J. K. C. near Wells; Fide- 
Jioy Bath; J. Salter, Payhembury; and T. K, of Gulval. 
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Anjwer, by D. G. of Chard, to T. Taylor's Charade, inferted the 
27th of Auguft. 


ITH care I did your firft cement, 
And /V heat it did to me prefent 5 
An Ear I know from that doth {fpout— 
WHEATEAR’s the bird without a doubt. 


+{+ We have received the like anfwer from T. Green- 
flade, of Chard academy; J. Chivers, St. Auftell ; W. H. of 
Dean Prior; and William Smith, and T. C. of Grame 
pound, 





A REBUS, by WOW, of Siurminfter. Newton, 
URVEY old Greece, from’ thence firft name 


An ancient city of great fame 5 
A learned poet next expound, 
Who was for tragedy renowri’d 5 
A fubtle particle of fire, 
Which fills the heart with fond defire ; 
And now, kind gents, you will explain, 
A lofty tree that decks the plain ; 
Laftly a meafure pray declare, 
Search holy writ, you'll find it there ; 
’ Seleét the initials, rightly join the fame, 
A conftant correfpondent then you'll name. 


Saas ORI AAIICROK NOK NOK HEC 


* We earn oftly requeft our Cor refpondents to be more carefil 
to le ider the different Produétions the ry fend correct, that we may 
nat be obliged to leave them out on Account of their Want of Me- 
rit—We would alfo caution the Writers of Enigmas, Rebuffes, 
Am arades, Queftions, Fe. Fe. againft fending any but fuch as are 

‘itd 
i {| Our Correfpondents are requefied to objerve that it is ex~ 


p qa fled they fhould pay the Poftage of their Letters, and tiat other~ 


fe they will not fee what they fend inferted. 

“tit Our Correfpondents who fend Queftions, Enigmas, Cha- 
rades, Rebu/ I. s, or Anagrams, are requefted to fend with them 
their genuine Solutions, as otherwife we fhall not chufe to infert 
thei. 


POETRY. 
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Verfes addreffed to Mr. Payne, onthe Completion of his 
Syflem of Geography. 
By H  - Ef 


r.« when an artift rears fome lofty pile 
With choice materials, in majeftic ftyle 5 
Slow grows the ftructure patient {kill creates ; 
On genius nought but late reward awaits. 
Revolving years th’ unfinith’d work furvey, f 





Prefumptuous folly chides the long delay, 
Whilft anxious cares embitter each loft day. 


The painter, who with magic art can trace 
All nature’s ftores of grandeur, form, and grace; 
In varied landfcapes contraft {trong combin’d, 
And the immenfity of confcious mind, 

Long toils expectant of the finith’d piece; 
For toil alone can gain the golden fleece. 


Thy labours here a ftrong refemblance bear, 
The ftately volumes, form’d with claffic care, 
And deep refearch, thro” many a weary year, 
Finith’d at length, in fymmetry appear, 
All nature here in ev’ry fhape is fhewn. 
A world of wonders! which you make our own. 
Thro’ Afia’s regions, varioufly difplay’d, 
We pafs delighted, cheerful, undifmay’d, 
Vifit vaft Afric’s torrid cont, and view 
The flave and tyrant in their {warthy hue. | 
O’er Europe’s multifarious nations roam, 
And traverfe Britain, our dear native home, 
The world’s emporium* and its vicinage, 
Grandly appear in your defcriptive page : 





Nature 





* London. 
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Nature with art, there tafte with wealth combin’d, 
Exhibit fcenes to fafcinate the miad, 

Italia’s (plendours, and gay Gallia’s pride, 

Here rivall’d, thew but charms diverfified. 

To the new hemifphere you bend your aim, 
Expanfive country, rifing into fame ! 


Nor to defcription is thy plan confin’d, 
Hiftoric brevities inform the mind, 
No works of Deity, fublime, impart 
Such varied wonders as the human heart, 
Thefe hiftory’s unbounded profpect fees 
In vice and virtue, hardinefs and cafe. 
The ftatefman’s fubtilties, the hero’s rage, 
The patriot’s conflicts, the enlighten’d fage, i 
And the mark’d manners of eaci clime and age. 


Long may the public voice, applaufive, raife 
The author’s triumph, in fubftantial praife ; 
And future times be emulous to crown 
The pillar rais’d to merit in our own. 














The Lamentation of an Unfortunate Nun. 


we this drear and filent gloom, 
The loft Louifa pines, unknown; 
Fate fhrouds her ina living tomb, 

And Heaven relentlefs hears her groan : 
Yet, midft the murky fhades of woe, 
The tear of fond regret fhall flow. 


Yon lofty wall, that mocks my grief, 
Still echoes with my evening pray’r 5 

The gale that fans the trembling leaf 
Shall waft it to the realms of air, 

* Till proftrate at the throne of Heav’n, 

Unpity’d Love fhall be forgiv’n! 


Or, if to endlefs forrow born— 
If doon’d ta fade a victim here ; 
Still pining, friendlefs, and forlorn, 
Ah! ict Religion drep one tear ; 
Like holy incenfe fhall it prove, 
To heal the wounds of hopelefs Love. 
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Ye black’ning clouds that fail along, 
Oh! hide me in your fhade profound 5 
Ye whifp’ring breezes catch my fong, 
And bear it to the woods around, 
Perchance fome haplefs Petrarch’s feet 
May wander near this dread retreat. 


Ah! tell him Love’s delicious ftrain 
No rapture yields, no joy infpires, 
Where cold Religion’s icy chain 
Has long fubdu’d its quiv’ring fires ; 
No ray of comfort gilds the gloom, 
That marks the hopelefs veftal’s tomb. 


The ruby gem within my breaft, 

Now faintly glows with vital heat; 
Each warring paffion finks to reft : 

My freezing pulfes flowly beat. 
Soon fhall thefe languid eyelids clofe, 
And Death’s ftern mandate feal my woes. 


Then, when the virgin’s matin fong 
Shall, ’midft the vaulted roof refound, 
Haply the tuneful feraph throng 
Shall wh. fper gentle pity round ; 
While Virtue, fighing o’er my bier, 
Shall drop unfeen—a fainted tear. 





Lines tranflated from the DANAE of EuRIpPIpEs. 
By the Rev. J. BANISTER. 


CC. to bchold, when winds tempeftuous {weep 
The fmooth and level furface of the deep 5 
Sweet to behold the river’s {welling flood, 

The vernal meadow, and the waving wood. 

Nature in all her works unfolds a charm 

To ftrike the fancy, and the heart to charm : 

But far more {weet than all, th’ enchanting fight 

Of parents melting with fincere delight 

O’er blooming children, whofe foft imiles engage 
‘The tender wifhes of declining age 

In thofe, who oft have mourn’d their lot fevere, 

And fondly wiih’d to feel a parent’s care. 











~ semen 





